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He was early impassioned by ideas, and burned 
_ his fires on those heights. GrorcE E ior. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
MAY, 


3. \ BY CAROL LEWERENZE. 


A HAZE of white and pink is seen 
Adown the orchard way, 

And reaching growths of tend’rest green 

\ Bid welcome to the May. 


_ Returning bird life trills a lay 
__No other season hears. 
‘While, flecked with white, the sky of May 
A bluer hue appears. 


The air is pulsing with a free, 
Glad sense of fuller day. 
» Sweet, let our lives joined harmony 
Complete the song of May. 


For Riery Other Sunday. 
_ ARLINE’S MEMORIAL DAY ADVEN- 
4 TURES. 


BY ALICE JOSEPHINE JOHNSON. 


ITTLE Arline Tower was looking forward 

to Memorial Day with much pleasure. 

\ There was to be a procession, in which 

the school children were to march with a band 

of music. There were to be speeches and other 

exercises at the Town Hall; and, best of all, a 
treat of ice-cream and cake. 

___ The soldiers’ graves in the little cemetery, 
“Sunnyside” by name, were elaborately deco- 
rated, pad the children busied themselves pick- 
ing wild flowers for wreaths ‘and crosses. 

_ The whole occasion was a great event in Ar- 
line’s quiet life. The poor child was quite alone 
in the world. She was found when a baby amid 

the ruins of a dreadful railway accident, in 

; which it was supposed her mother had perished. 

_ Nothing could be learned about her beyond her 
name on some article of clothing she wore, and 

she was sent to the almshouse, where she re- 
mained, very well taken care of by Mrs. Allen, 

_ the kind-hearted matron. 

_ She was happy enough on Memorial Day, with 

© many delights before her, and she rose early 
to work on a wreath of white lilacs she was to 

take to Sunnyside. She loved flowers, and was 
skilful in arranging them; and the wreath, 
| with a piece of pink ribbon which some one 
had given her, was a very pretty one. 

She trotted off gayly with her flowers on her 
to the town hall, where the children were 
to meet. She had not gone far when she came 
a tiny child sitting by the side of the road, ST. JOHN AND THE LAMB— MURILLO. 
g with some buttercups he had picked. 
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Arline stopped short to admire the baby, who 
was, indeed, a beautiful little creature, with 
large brown eyes and golden curls, pink cheeks 
and fascinating dimples. 

He responded calmly to Arline’s greeting 
with a “Hullo, dirl,”” which won Arline’s heart 
on the spot; and she was more than ready to 
respond to his command a moment later, “Tum, 
p’ay wiv me.” 

There was nobody in sight, and there was no 
dwelling-house near, and Arline questioned him 
as to where he had come from; but his answers 
threw no light on the subject. By and by he 
grew tired, and settled down in Arline’s lap ready 
for a nap, and was soon fast asleep. : 

Arline was dismayed at this turn of affairs: 
Time was passing, the procession would soon 
start, her flowers were already wilting in the 
sun near the road where she had left them. 
There was no help for it, she must stay with 
him, she told herself. 

Arline stifled a sob or two, and tried hard to 
choke back her tears, as time went on and she 
realized that the glorious events of that gala day 
were passing, and she, after weeks of joyful 
anticipation, was losing them all. After a time 
her own eyes closed, and she, too, was asleep. 


Meantime, the excitement in the town was . 


great. Among the visitors of the day was 
Judge Lindgard, who, with his wife and baby 
boy, had come back to his native town to join 
in the observances of the day and address his 
former fellow-townsmen. He was sitting on the 
lawn in front of his cousin’s house in the morn- 
ing, with the baby playing at his feet, when an 
old neighbor drove up and invited him to jump 
in for a drive “down the road.” The judge put 
the baby on the piazza, and called to his wife to 
look out for Donald. Mrs. Lindgard did not 
hear him, however, and, when she came down- 
stairs later, and saw neither her husband nor 
her baby, she supposed they were together. 

It was two or three hours before the Judge 
returned from his drive, and great was the con- 
sternation when it was found that Donald was 
missing. 

In the midst of the excitement it was learned 
that Arline Tower had also disappeared. Her 
flowers were found beside the road, and she had 
not been seen since she started for the Town 
Hall.. As it seemed hardly probable that both 
children should have been hurt, it was feared 
that they might have been kidnapped. It was 
well known that Judge Lindgard was a very 
wealthy man, and this boy his only child. It 
was possible the boy might have been stolen for 
a reward. 

Why Arline should have been stolen also 
no one could answer, but there seemed little 
doubt that the two children were together 
wherever they might be. 

The exercises at the Town Hall were forgotten. 
Everybody started out in search of the lost chil- 
dren, and it was not long before they were found, 
though the time seemed an eternity to the 
anxious ones. It was Judge Lindgard himself 
who stumbled upon the sleeping children, who 
at once awakened; and Arline cried out, “Is 
everything over?”’ 

Instead of everything being over, it was really 
the beginning of all sorts of wonderful happen- 
ings for Arline. Judge and Mrs. Lindgard were 
so much pleased with her that they invited her 
to go home with them for a visit. While there, 
by a strange chance an old friend of the Judge’s 
saw her and was impressed by the coincidence of 
her name and her strong likeness to a relative 
of his. After some investigation it was proved 
that her father and this gentleman, whose name 
was Rand, had been cousins. Mr. Tower died 
when Arline was a tiny baby, and soon after 
Mrs. Tower had gone west to live. About the 


same time Mr. Rand went abroad, where he re- 
mained several years, and he lost sight entirely 
of his cousin’s widow and child. On his return 
to America he learned that it was supposed they 
were both killed in a railway accident, and their 
bodies never recovered. 

Mr. Rand had a large family of boys and girls, 
and Arline was the happiest child in the world 
when she learned that they were all her counsins. 
They received her most cordially; but Judge 
Lindgard said it wasn’t fair, when Mr. Rand 
had so many children, to take Arline away from 
them. The Lindgards had lost two little girls 
with scarlet fever, and Arline was helping to 
fill the empty place in their hearts and home. 
She was devoted to Donald, too, and he was 
very fond of her. So it came about that Arline 
really had two homes, and she never again had 
occasion to feel alone in the world. 


THE SECRET. 


Ws have a secret, just we three, 

The robin and I and the sweet cherry-tree; 
The bird told the tree, and the tree told me, 
And nobody knows it but just we three. 


But, of course the robin knows it best, 
Because she built the—I shan’t tell the rest; 
And laid the four little—somethings in it— 
I am afraid I shall tell it every minute. 


But, if the tree and the robin don’t peep, 
[ll try my best the secret to keep;. 
Though I know when the little birds fly about 
Then the whole secret will be out. 
; Little Flower Folks. 


For Every Other Sunday, 
REGINALD’S MEMORIAL TRIBUTE. 


BY NANCY M. ABBOTT. 


OME years ago there lived in a large town 
on the coast of Maine a little lad named 
Reginald. Now Reginald was one of the 

happiest boys in the whole village. He was al- 
ways busy from morning till night, and he was 
usually singing or trying to whistle. He was so 
light-hearted and cheerful that he made every- 
body else light-hearted and cheerful too. In 
fact, the blacksmith who lived near by called 
him “the merry lark.” 

He was now six years old, and, although he 
was so bright and happy, he was beginning to 
think for himself. One of his favorite amuse- 
ments was watching the soldiers as they marched 
by his home, which they frequently did in pa- 
rade. They were a gay sight in their handsome 
blue suits, with the sun shining on their glittering 
steel. They looked so strong and resolute as 
they sat calm and erect in their saddles or 
tramped boldly in columns, for sometimes it 
was the cavalry and sometimes the infantry that 
passed in review. A glance into their fine faces 
would have convinced anybody that they were 
brave and noble and could be trusted to protect 
the nation’s honor. 

Little Reginald, as he gazed upon them from 
the seat his father had built for him in an old 
maple-tree, thought there was never anything 
half so beautiful,—not even the naval parade, 
when the jolly jackies from the North Atlantic 
squadron came ashore. 4 

Reginald’s father was one of the seamen on 
a big battleship, and the little fellow had, during 
his short life, listened to many tales of battles 
upon the seas, and he himself fully intended to 
wear some kind of a uniform when he grew 


up. 
One day in the glad springtime, when he was 


playing with his dog Nero, which had a bad 
habit of running after and barking at strangers, 
he heard the drum in the distance, and, hurrying 
to his lookout post, he saw the flags flying above 
a great cloud of dust. His boyish heart beat 
fast, and, looking at the grand company sweep- 
ing by, the greatest of admiration filled his 
breast. 

Nero barked his delight, and ran down the 
street, but was left far in the rear. His little 
master for once forgot to whistle for him to 
return. In fact, when the dog finally came 
back, tired and panting, Reginald scarcely saw 
himat all. ‘ “a 

After a little the boy got down from his tree 
and went into the house. He ate his simple 
supper without talking very much. His kind, 
wise mother noticed the unusual quiet; but she 
said nothing, for she knew that in his own good 
time he would tell her all that was in his heart. 
That night, as he undressed for bed, he looked 
up at the moon and stars, and said softly: 
“Dear, bright things, do you suppose I can 
ever be one of the company to take care of my 
country? I think maybe some day I can.” — 

Over and over again he asked the question, 
“Can I some day join the army?” And then 
he would add, “I’d rather go with papa in the 
ship, but you see it would be so lonesome for 
mamma to have us both at sea.” ' 

At last he fell asleep, and dreamed that he 
saw an old man tottering along behind after 
the cavalry had dashed past. When the tray- 
eller had reached Reginald’s tree, he leaned 
against it wearily. It seemed to the little boy 
in his dream that he left his play and hastened. 
to the poor bent figure, and asked him to come 
into the house to rest awhile and have a bit to 
eat; for Reginald had been taught to be hos- 
pitable. 

But the stranger shook his head slowly, ani 
replied: “No, sonny, you are a good little boy. 
I’m not tired or hungry, but I’m lonesome and 
sad. Next Monday will be Memorial Day up 
North here, and the big bands will be out, and 
the speakers will all be telling what great things 
the soldiers have done, and giving them all the 
praise. Then the Grand Army men and the 
Sons of Veterans, with the boys and girls, will 
all go to the graveyards and lay handsome 
flowers on the graves of the dead. My boy was 
in the navy, but he died, and his body is at the 
bottom of the ocean. He was our baby, and, 
only somebody could decorate his grave, I’d be 
happy. The sailors will be remembered, I 
know, but I wish they might have some pa 
ticular honor.” j 

Tears came to Reginald’s eyes, and just then 
he heard his mother calling. He was surprised 
to see the sun shining warm and bright in his 
room, and it was hard to believe that he had only 
been dreaming. 

In a little time his mother had given him his 
bath, and he had eaten his morning meal. Then, 
as was his custom, he spent an hour feeding the 
hens and chickens and doing errands for his 
mother; for he was very proud of being callec 
“‘mamma’s helpful little man.” 

By and by, when her morning tasks were 
completed, she sat down with her sewing. 
Reginald could keep his thoughts no longer. 
Going up to his mother’s chair, he put his arms 
lovingly around her neck, and poured into her 
willing ear the story of the old man whom he 
had seen in his dreams. “And, mam 2 
couldn’t I somehow decorate for him, or 
I got to wait till I get big like papa,’" he asked 
eagerly. J vid 

His fond mother looked into his serious 
earnest face, so unlike the careless, free, an¢ 
smiling one to which she was accustomed, ai 
replied, “The sailors who died at sea were buriec 
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there, my dear boy, and I can think of no special 
decoration you could possibly do.” 

, “But think how brave and true they were, 
and how they lost their lives trying to save 
their country,” exclaimed Reginald, loyally. 

“Yes, my son, what you say is true,” replied 
his mother. ‘You are now a very little boy, 
and there are many things which cannot now 
be explained to you. By and by, when you are 

older, you will understand that sailors and sol- 
diers alike are honored for the service they give 
to their country. Run out to play now, and 

some day we will talk more about it. Then I'll 
_ show you some pictures of shafts that have been 
_ erected to the memory of the brave lads.’ 

_ He kissed his mother, and walked soberly out. 

Many, many times during the next few days he 
left his frolics with Nero, and, climbing to his 
seat in the tree, imagined the old man was 

leaning there as he saw him in the dream. 

The old man’s grief for his dead sailor boy 
was very real to little Reginald, and he felt sad 
whenever he thought of the father’s sorrow. 

At last Memorial Day dawned cloudy and 
threatening, just as it so often does on the 
Maine coast. Reginald stood in the door 
wondering if the band would play, and if the old 

veterans would march down to the cemetery 

_ to place wreaths and flags on the graves of their 

_ dead. 

_ His chief thoughts, however, were of the poor 

sailor lads whose graves could not be decorated 

because they slept beneath the waves. . 

All at once his heart almost stopped beating, 
for an idea came to him. He ran to find his 
mother to ask permission to carry out his new 
scheme, but, though he called loudly and per- 
_sistently, no mother appeared. 

“Well,” he said aloud, “TI think it’s my duty, 

and it’s going to rain, so I must go right off.” 

- He ran into the orchard in breathless haste 
and gathered all the apple blossoms his little 
basket would hold. 

_. “My dear sailors shall have flowers to-day,’ 
he said, still talking to himself. 

He next hunted up an old umbrella, for big 
drops were beginning to fall, and started on his 
sweet errand. 

He had never been to the big cemetery alone 
before, and the road seemed so long that he 
wondered if he had followed the right one. 

» Presently the tall monuments began to appear, 
and he knew he had not mistaken his way; but 
his heart was knocking very loudly. Not that 

he was afraid, but he was strangely moved by 
the thought that he all alone was going to do 
this for the neglected heroes. 

_ On he trudged, until the blue waters of 
‘Frenchman’s Bay, which bounded the cemetery 
on one side, lay before him; and in another 

moment he had descended the bank, and was 

‘standing at the water’s edge. 

_ He set his basket upon the beach, and sat 
down on a big ledge to rest, for his sturdy little 
legs ached from his long walk. 

He soon rose, closed his umbrella, and, taking 
the blossoms, broke them into bits, saying 
softly, ‘Float away, pretty little pink and white 

flowers, to the places where the dear sailors 

_ who died fighting for our country are buried.” 

It was an impressive service, and the old men 

who stood unseen upon the bank watching the 
little fellow wiped their eyes, and stole silently 

_ away to complete their task of honoring, as best 

_ they could, their dead comrades. 

_ As soon as the last leaf was floating on the 

_ water, the young patriot picked up his basket 

and umbrella and began to retrace his steps. 

courage wavered for a moment when he saw 
many strange faces about him; but he spied 
friend, the blacksmith, who had driven down, 

Reginald quickly climbed into the carriage. 


/ 


Half an hour later they drove into the yard, 
just as mamma was coming out to look for her 
son. Jumping from the carriage, Reginald ran 
up to her, pleading: “Please, mamma, don’t 
scold me. It had to be done, and there wasn’t 
time to find you. I’ve just decorated the poor 
sailors’ graves. I’ve sent all those flowers to 
them on the waves.” 

His mother kissed his bright face, and he 
knew he was pardoned. 


REMEMBRANCE DAYS. 


Burt, ah, the graves which no man names or 
knows; 
Uncounted graves, which never can be found; 
Graves of the precious ‘‘missing,’”’ where no 
sound 
Of tender weeping will be heard, where goes 
No loving step of kindred—oh, how flows 
And yearns our thought to them! 
But nature knows her wilderness; 
There are no “missing” in her numbered 
ways; 
In her glad heart is no forgetfulness; 
Each grave she keeps she will adorn, caress. 
We cannot lay such wreaths as summer lays, 
And all her days are rich Remembrance Days. 
Heiten Hunt Jackson. 


For Every Other Sunilay. 
THE GREAT TEACHER’S WORDS. 
BY KATE LOUISE BROWN. 


Il. 
THe Tares.—Matthew xiit. 24-30. 


a OU don’t mind Bob coming in,” said 
Peggy’s voice at my open door. 
“We want to ask you about the 
lesson again.” 

“Tm glad to see Bob,” I replied cordially; 
for what heart could have resisted that candid 
face back of Peggy’s shoulder? 

Bob sat down in the low, green basket chair, 
and looked around the room with great interest. 
Peggy, as usual, was overflowing with her sub- 
ject, and began talking at once. 

“Tt’s about the ‘Tares’ this time. A man 
sowed good seed in his field, and, when he was 
asleep, his enemy came and sowed tares among 
the wheat. What de you suppose ‘tares’ were? 
A bad kind of weed like burdocks?” 

“Perhaps they were ‘stickers’,’”’ said Bob 
“That vacant lot near our school is full of them, 
and, if a fellow goes down there to find a ball or 
anything, it takes a good five minutes to pull 
them out of his stockings.” 

“T believe the dictionary says that ‘darnel’ 
is believed to be what was meant by ‘tares.’ 
Darnel is a kind of grass, and, when it first 
springs up, is much like the young blades of 
grain.” 

“How. mean to do such a thing!” cried Peggy, 
indignantly. ‘Why, it might hurt the whole 
crop!” 

“Tn the time of Jesus there were laws severely 
punishing those who were known to have scat- 
tered bad seed in another’s field. It was, in- 
deed, a crime. But what is the part you don’t 
understand, Peggy?” 

“Tt is this: when the servants found out 
about the tares, they went and told the master. 
They wanted to pull them up, but the master 
wouldn’t allow it done. He said he was afraid 
they would pull up the wheat also. He told 
them to wait until the harvest, when everything 
was gathered. Then the tares could be sepa- 
rated from the rest and thrown away or burned. 
Now, I should think it would hurt the wheat to 


have weeds growing there. Our teacher told 
us that Mr. Ruskin called a weed ‘a plant in the 
wrong place.’ Wouldn’t the weeds get all the 
good food from the soil and crowd the grain out? 
I’m sure I pull up every weed I see in my 
flower bed. That’s the puzzling part. You 
know, in the kindergarten we learned about our 
hearts being little gardens and kind words being: 
the blossoms and kind deeds the fruit. Bad 
things were the weeds that we must pull up. 
How could it be safe to let those tares stay?” 

Bob said nothing, but his eyes betrayed his 
agreement with Peggy. 

“Now, let us consider a moment. When your 
plants first show themselves, do you at once 
begin to uproot what you think are the weeds?’” 

“Well, no,” admitted Peggy. ‘You see, I 
can’t really tell. I pulled up all my portulacas 
once, thinking they were just weeds. I wait 
now until the plants are large enough so I can 
tell.” 

“That is what the parable pleads for. Jesus 
wasn’t talking merely of wheat, but of hearts 
and lives, There are so many people who are 
ready to judge others hastily, who would, if they 
could, destroy in another what they consider a 
fault. No doubt the disciples had been com- 
plaining of one another or of the people about 
them. They were very headstrong, those men 
of Galilee. They wanted Jesus to call down fire 
from heaven. In other words, curse a village 
where the people would not listen to Jesus. 

“Peter drew his sword against a servant of the 
High Priest when Jesus was seized. But the 
Master was wise and patient, and rebuked his 
rash followers.” 

“Tt’s easy enough to tell another fellow to 
mend his faults,” said Bob’s voice from the green 
chair. 

“Yes, it is fatally easy to advise others: We 
must keep in mind the fact that we cannot al- 
ways be sure which is fault. Then there is 
another thing. If we are rash in uprooting, we 
may kiJl the good plants. You see, no one is 
perfectly good or entirely bad. The good and 
evil are scattered broadcast in our natures. I 
once knew a man whose boy had a fearful tem- 
per. The father said he would break that tem- 
per or break the boy. Well, he did nearly de- 
stroy all the good in his nature. 

“But the boy was sent away to school, 
where the master was wise, kind, and firm. 

“He pitied the boy, and said to himself, ‘If 
I cannot help him, I am not fit for my place.’ 
He did help him, and the boy, now a man, is all 
the more of a man for-a spirit which he rules, 
is not ruled by.” 

“Dick Stone has a temper,” said Bob. 
plague him because his hair is red.” 

“Why don’t you help him instead? I think 
you would find it better fun.” 

Peggy, who had been silent for a moment, 
now burst out: “We all thought Nathalie Lyon 
was mean because she didn’t give any money 
toward the new pictures for the School Hall. 
One day we said so behind her back, and Mar- 
gery Liston began to cry, and for a long time 
wouldn’t tell us why. Then she said Nathalie 
had given her a new dress to wear to school. 
You know, Margery’s awful poor. Nathalie 
had saved all her money for it. I guess we were 
trying to pull up what we thought were the 
weeds.” 

“That is what I feel the parable teaches,— 
not toleration of what is plainly bad, but care 
in judging.” 


“We 


Each generation gathers together the imperish- 
able children of the past, and increases them by 
new sons of light, alike radiant with immortality. 

Bancrort. 
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QUITE A FAMILY— L. KNAUS. 


Man is a reasoning rather than a reasonable 
animal. ALEXANDER HAMILTON. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
DOLLS. 


BY GRACE MAY NORTH. 


I wonprr, when I’m sound asleep, 
Just what my dollies do. 
I heard my dishes rattle once, 
I really did, for true! 
But, oh, it was so very dark, 
I peered, but could not see. 
I just believe my Paris doll 
Was having folks to tea. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
SLIPPERS FOR CHILDREN’S DAY. 


BY CHARLES N. SINNETT. 


ce E had such a nice time on Children’s 

Day last year,” said Grace. “There 

‘ were three dollars more in the collec- 
tion than we had ever got before.” 

“And we must have a better time this year,” 
answered Jenny. 

“Why-ee, I don’t see how we can get more 
money than we did the last time, though I wish 
that we could,” said Grace, with a little cloud 
sweeping over her face. 

a don’t mean the good time shall be all in 
money,” replied Jenny, with her cheeriest smile. 


' remember. 


“And we must try real hard and remember all 
the older folks who come to the children’s ser- 
vice.” 

“Oh, yes, I remember that Mr. James gave 
us a dollar last year. He put it in my collection 
basket. But he’s away out West this year.” 

“But don’t you remember how pleased 
Grandmother Starret was with the flowers 
which we gave her?” 

“They were pink lady’s-slippers. 


Lama 


Yes, 
She said she that hadn’t seen any 
just like them since she was a child.” 

Grace wanted to add, “But she only gave us 
a dime.’ But Jenny’s beaming eyes were look- 
ing straight into hers, and she pushed back her 
critical thought. She did it so slowly, though, 
that her schoolmate could not help seeing the 
shadowy edges of it. 

Jenny said: “I came over to see you about 
those lady’s-slippers, for I know that you found 
those we had last year somewhere in the south 
woods. Don’t you think we could get a lot of 
them this year?” 

“How many?” 

“Oh, I thought it would be nice if we could get 
enough to fill a big pan or something like that. 
We could take them up with the earth all around 
them, so that they would look just as if they were 
growing in the woods.” 

“And I know where there is just the right 
kind of moss to put around them. You must 
have been thinking hard all about this, 
Jenny.” 

“T haven’t thought as hard as I ought to. 


I know that you can help me to find scores of 
the pink flowers. I see that shining in the 
corners of your eyes.” 

“But the’slippers grow a long way off in the 
south woods. Last fall papa showed me where 
a lot of them had gone to seed.”? Grace was 
trying to speak all this very slowly. 

“Oh, youtease,” laughed Jenny. And, taking 
her schoolmate by the hand, the two went 
bounding down the village street and off among 
the fragrant pines. 

When they came to a wooded hill around 
whose base a little stream babbled, Jenny 
clapped her hands in delight. 

“See,” she said. ‘There are four of the 
slippers allin a bunch. And more of the plants 
pushing up through the pine needles and maple 
leaves. It’s such a slippery place!” i 

“Don’t fall down,” laughed Grace. “It is 
five days to Children’s Sunday. Before that 
time we can get as many as seventy pink 
blossoms here.” 

When Grace and Jenny went down the village 
street to the old church on the evening before 
Children’s Day, they had a pan full of lady’s- 
slippers, with soft moss about them, and bright 
clusters of partridge berries shining among the 
greenery. 

“Seventy-five slippers,’ said the minister, — 
joyously, as he met the children at the church 
door. ‘What good girls you are to hunt so 
long and far for these! I don’t believe half a 
dozen people in the village saw you coming here 
in the twilight. How surprised the folks will be! — 
See, I am going to put your treasures here on 
this marble-topped stand among the ferns and 
swamp azaleas. They will look so fresh and 
beautiful to-morrow!” 

And that was just what scores of people said 
the next day when they caught sight of the 
decorations in the church. They kept talking 
about them, too, after they had gone close to 
the slippers, and when they were seated in the 
pews. 

After the prayer and the glad hymn which 
the children sang so well the minister said: 
“Now we will listen to some original verses. — 
All the boys and girls will be glad to hear 
them.” . 

Grandmother Starret moved slowly up the 
broad aisle and bowed to the people. Then she 
read in her clear, sweet voice: 


“Fair lady’s-slippers to-day are seen 

Out of the depths of the forest green. 

They bring to our eyes the happy tears 

As we think how we picked them in childhood 
years. ; ‘ 

What mean the blossoms sweet and clear” 

Here in the old home church so dear? 

The old are remembered when their hair is like 
snow; 

On errands of good the children go, 

And glad is the trip of their eager feet 

Through the dim old woods, in the twilight 
street; 

They bring their gifts for the Children’s Day 

In the same sweet, kindly, and earnest way; 

The influence of such an hour 

Lights the dark old world with God’s own power. 

God bless you, children, one and all, 

As you come at the Master’s loving call.” 


Then grandmother bowed to the people again, ~ 
and quietly handed the minister a little slipper — 
made of pink silk. 3 

“T must tell about this,’’ the dear old man — 
said, with the tears of joy shining in his eyes. — 
“Here are ten dollars for Children’s Day which — 
this kind old neighbor of ours has gathered from — 
friends far and near. And the note says, ‘In 
memory of the flowers which the thoughtful — 
children gave me last year.’” 

And how the old church rang with the 


t 


cate \ 


_ of a man’s life. 
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thoughts of joy as Grandmother Starret took 
her seat in her quiet dignity. 
“Tt was all through you, Grace,’ Jenny 
whispered to her schoolmate. ‘I should never 
» have found the flowers alone.” 

“Tt was all your love,’’ Grace whispered back. 
“Grandmother could only give us a little last 
year. But you wanted to help her just the 
same—and more. Yes, it isso good for children 
to think of the older ones on such glad days as 
this, What a fine collection we shall havel’’ 


” 


Doing good is the only certainly happy action 
Sir P. Sipney. 


_ Brave deeds are the monuments of brave men. 
, Napoteon I. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
THE LAZIEST BOY IN THE WORLD. 


BY ISABEL Y. BROWN. 


BLEAK February afternoon, with a sharp, 
searching wind blowing the snow, fine 
and dry as dust, through the sunlit air 

and against the cheeks of those who were brave 
enough to venture forth with their faces exposed. 
These were few, however. For the most part 
the men had pulled their caps down and their 
collars up, until all that could be seen was a 
gleam of eyes and mustaches all white and brist- 
ling with frost and ice. As for the boys and 
girls, they must all be indoors,—at least so Otto 
decided when he looked out of the library win- 
dow. Everything seemed desolate, in spite of 


the pale wintry sunshine; and he 
was glad to return to his place on 
the rug before the open fire, and 
was soon deeply engrossed in his 
Christmas story-book, of which he 
had not yet begun to tire. 

Father sat on one side of the 
fire reading. Mother on the oppo- 
site side, nearer the door, sewing. 
Otto liked to look up, every now 
and then, and watch the firelight 
play over her hair and face and 
the beautiful colors of the work 
she held. Golden, the big yellow 
pussy, shared the rug with Otto, 
and blinked at the fire luxuriously. 
Presently the door opened to 
admit Minna, the maid, who had 
a message for mother which she 
delivered, and retired, leaving the 
door ajar. . 

There was silence again for a 
few moments. Then mother said 
gently, “Otto, dear, please close 
the door, I feel a draught.” 

Otto raised his great, dreamy 
eyes from the page, and gazed at 
the door for a minute. 

“Mother,” he said, “if you will 
just wait an instant, there is a 
wind, and it will shut the door.” 

Father started and looked 
sharply at Otto,and then looked 
at mother. Something seemed 
to pass from one to another in 
that glance, and, though he did 
not understand, it made little 
Otto conscious and uneasy, so 
he arose and closed the door 
gently, afterward returning to his 
place on the rug and soon forget- 
ting all about it in a very wonder- 
ful story. 

Mother sewed quietly on. She 
had nearly finished a petal of a 
glorious crimson rose before she 
spoke again, then she said: ‘“ Well, 
this is rather dull for me. I think 
it is time that you gentlemen 
entertained me.” 

“Willingly,” father 
“What shall it be?” 

“A story,” begged Otto, “but 
mother must choose.” 

“Yes,” said mother, “JI think 
that I would like a story, and I 
want it to be about the very 
laziest person you ever heard of: 
then I will tell you one upon the 
same subject, and Otto shall be 
-Judge as to which is the best 
example of that quality.” 

“Oh, yes,” cried little Otto, de- 
lighted, ‘and Golden will help me.” 

“Thope so,” mother said. ‘He ought to make 
a very good judge.” 

Golden stretched, blinked, and yawned. 
After thinking for a minute father began: 

“Well, I have no new story, mine is a regular 
old stager. I once read of a traveller who 
stopped to inquire of a lad, lying sprawled by 
the roadside, the whereabouts of a near-by town. 
‘Over thar,’ said the boy, with a kick of his legs 
in the direction. The traveller wasstruck. ‘See 
here,’ he said, ‘if you’ll show me anything lazier 
than that, I’ll give you a shilling.? Without even 
taking the trouble to sit up the boy held his 
pocket open, saying, ‘Put it thar.’ That’s my 
example of laziness: now see if you can beat 
it.” 

Mother paused to thread her needle, and Otto 
could see the dimples that he loved growing at 


answered. 
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the corners of her mouth. They gave her a mis- 
chievous look. 

“T suppose there is some excuse for my boy,” 
she said, “for he was very young, only four when 
the first incident occurred; and the second was 
one year later. Still the judge must make no al- 
lowances, in comparing the laziness of the inci- 
dents. When this boy was four years old, he 
could not speak plainly, and there were other 
things that he had not learned to do quite well 
either,—to handle his spoon, knife, and fork, 
for instance. Well, on this occasion he sat after 
supper on Saturday night, looking very sticky 
and unpleasant indeed, and this is what he said, 
‘I need not yub mine face wif mine table-nakin 
because to-night I’ll have a baff.’” 

Otto laughed, and so did father, and mother 
went on, after examining her work thoughtfully: 
“Well, one year later,—he was five now,—he was 
playing, at eleven o’clock in the morning, when 
he observed that his shoe had come untied. He 
had learned to talk plainer now, and this is what 
he said, ‘My shoe is untied, and I am glad ’cause 
I won’t have to untie it when I go to bed.’”’ 

Father laughed again, and Otto rolled over on 
the rug, which put Golden out dreadfully. “Is 
there more, mother?” asked the little boy. 

“Yes,”’ his mother said. ‘‘‘If you try to run 
around, you may trip and hurt yourself.’ And 
he answered, ‘Then I had better sit right here 
on the steps in the sunshine and watch the ants.’ 
Now, Otto, that is all, and you are to judge which 
was the lazier, my boy or father’s.” 

“T think,” said Otto, “that one was just as 
lazy as the other, perhaps they were brothers. 
They must be the laziest boys in the world. 
What happened to yours, father?” 

“Oh, I don’t know. He was only a story boy, 
he may never have lived atall. Ask mother what 
happened to hers,” 

Mother had nearly finished the stem of her 
rose by this time, so she laid her work down. ‘‘I 
will have to wait for Otto to tell me that,’’ she 
said. “He is seven years old now, and much 
bigger and wiser than the one he has called the 
laziest boy in the world.” 

Otto jumped up briskly, and Golden jumped, 
too. “See here,” he said, “that was a trick 
on me. I think the other judge had better go 
and catch a mouse in the cellar. I’m going to 
shovel snow.” ; 


A LITTLE HELP. 


Tumre’s help in seeming cheerful 
When a body’s feeling blue, 
In looking calm and pleasant, 
If there’s nothing else to do. 
If other folks are wearing, 
And things are awry, 
Don’t vex yourself with caring, 
*T will be better by and by. 


There’s help in keeping tally 
Of our host of happy days; 
There’s never one that dawneth, 
But it bringeth cause to praise 
The love that ever watcheth 
The friend that’s ever near. 
So, though one tryst with sorrow, 
One needs must dwell with cheer. 


When troubles march to meet you, 
Salute them at the door. 

Extend both hands to greet them, 
Their worst will soon be o’er. 

Beat down their stormy bugles 
With your rejoicing drums, 

And, mailed in lofty courage, 
Accept whatever comes. 


Maraaret E. SanestTEr. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
A BOY’S DOLL. 
BY KATE HUDSON. 


Pari III. 
9 


ITTIE was “hanging out of the window” 
(over an accommodating big apple-tree 
limb), holding me, and loudly shrieking, 

“Fire! Help!” The boys and Luella were 
rushing along with the little ladder and much 
noise. Rick rested the ladder against the limb, 
and, climbing up, held up his arms to rescue the 
“babe.”? Behind him, two ladder-rungs below, 
stood Luella, and she wanted to rescue the 
“babe.” The ladder wobbled and threatened 
to fall, and Kittie, to stop them crowding and 
reaching out, threw the “babe,” poor, luckless 
me, in an approved baseball curve right toward 
and nearly into the duck pond. Then they 
righted the ladder, and they all, including the 
“rescued mother,’? scrambled and tumbled 
down, and laughed and giggled, and no one 
thought of me. 

I had fallen; fallen with my poor head on a 
hard, hard stone, and my face and the glossy 
and symmetrical black curls on the back of my 
head had parted company, indestructible though 
Iwas. I was lying half in, half out of the duck- 
pond} and all the geese were standing round 
looking at me critically, and softly hissing as if 
they thought me rather unpleasant. 

By this time Mother Wells—Kittie’s mother— 
and Aunt Henrietta had come hurrying out to 
see what all the noise—for this last game had 
exceeded in noise all the preceding ones put to- 
gether—had been about. Kittie and Luella and 
the boys all went streaming through the orchard, 


over the fence, and to the back porch to make ~ 


their laughing, shouting explanation. 

And still no one thought of poor me,—no 
one, that is, but that dear and blessed little 
Benjie. He had seen me fall, and, though 
quaking with fear of the geese (and the gander), 
had left his safe place near the fence, had run 
down to the duck-pond, and, with a quick, bold 
swoop, had caught me up, face in right, curls in 
left hand, and my mangled torso under one 
chubby arm, then had run just as quickly back 
toward the fence through which he crawled, 
and came slowly and pantingly walking up to 
home and safety. The tears were streaming 


.down his chubby face, and between his sobs he 


kept saying in a low voice: “Pore ole dolly! 
Pore ole dolly!” 

The others all had stopped talking and were 
waiting for him and me; and, when we got near 
them, that forward Luella bent herself nearly 
double laughing, and called out, “Oh, boys, 
look at Benjie and the ‘babe!’’”? But Benjie 
passed along by them all until he reached Aunt 
Henrietta, who was sitting on the lowest step of 
the veranda stairs, and then he laid me, body 
and two half heads, in her lap, and, still softly 
sobbing, sat down next to her. 

“Ts that my Lucinda? Is that the dear 
old doll I used to be so fond of?” said Aunt 
Henrietta. ‘Why, Kittie!” 

And Benjie once more began to stroke my 
arms and the half a leg that were left to me. 
Mother Wells wanted to throw me away then 
and there, but, when she proposed to do so, 
Benjie began to cry so loudly and seemed alto- 
gether so much upset by the afternoon’s goings 


on that Aunt Henrietta gathered me up under 


one arm, and carried Benjie on the other one 
up into her room with her. And then she 
bathed Benjie’s hot face and his hands, and 
brushed his hair, and sat him down on the cool, 
wide window-seat, with three arrowroot crackers 
to munch. 

And then she set about making me comfort- 


able. She neatly fastened my face and my back 
hair together with fish glue. She washed my 
bumped, scraped, and dirty face with butter, 
and laid me carefully down on her bed to rest. 
She next called Kittie, and begged from her—for 
Kittie has two handsome dolls and lots of pretty 
clothes for them, for all she is such a harum- 
scarum tom-boy—a doll’s long baby-dress and 
cap, and then Aunt Henrietta and Benjie, 
whose troubles were by now all forgotten, whose 
tears were long since dried, and who was all 
smiles and dimples, dressed me in these 
clothes. 

The baby dress, though most unsuited to my 
grown-up face, cleverly hid my missing leg. 
The little cap concealed the wide and ghastly 
white crack across my black curls. And Benjie 
was charmed with me; and, when Aunt Hen- 
rietta and he (and I) went down to tea, shortly 
afterward, he showed me to Father Wells and 
grandma and the others with as much pride 
and love as if I had been a French walking- 
talking doll! And no one—not even‘ that im- 
pertinent Luella—smiled or snickered. 

And ever since then—and that’s two years ago 
—Benjie and I have been the best of friends. 
He takes me to bed with him at night, and all 
day long he keeps me near him. And, though 
he never cuddles me nor talks to me as Henrietta 
—my dear, loving, motherly little Henrietta— 
did, he never in any way ili-treats me nor allows 
any one else to do so. 

You see, it’s very different from being a girl’s — 
doll; and, although I do occasionally even 
yet grieve for those happy days of long ago, I 
shall never cease to feel grateful for the friendly 
protection and the manly affection my small 
doll-father has for me. 

(The End.) 


For Every Other Sunday. 
MR. SCISSORS’ EXPERIENCE. 
BY LINDA DE ARMOND. 


ERE we are again, Mrs. Linen 
H Thread! I see you have changed a 
little since the time we were sitting — 
here before.” “| 

“Yes,” replied Mrs. Linen Thread, ‘‘I should 
feel hurt if you did not see a change; for I have 
been giving all my strength and help to make 
things comfortable and neat for people. But 
that does not matter, now. You know you 
promised to tell me your experience. : 

“Do you find this a cold, hard-hearted 
world?” 

‘*No, not at all, madam! On the contrary, 
I find it a sympathetic, loving, and true-hearted — 
world; but you knowit is hard to find the heart , 
in some people. 

‘Yes, I promised to tell my experience, and I — 
always keep my word unless I find I have made . 


a 


a wrong promise, then I break it. | 
‘Well! when I was first without form or 
shape, nothing but a bar of steel, a young man 
lifted me up, saying ‘This bar will make good 
clippers.’ So he took me to a machine, very 
sharp, pushed me in, and, snip! I was separated — 
from the rest. This did not matter so much to 
me, for I was useless as I was, and the possibility 
of being something made me willing to undergo 
almost anything. This steel was cut in stri 
and carried to an anvil, where it was roughly 
shaped for scissors. A hole was then bored 
for the rivet or screw. The blades were groun 
and smoothed, then screwed topes to see i 
they worked smoothly. 

“‘Tmagine my delight when I discoyeaa in 
stead of a bar of steel I was a pair of scisso 
My delight was soon changed, though, for th 
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little screw that held me together was removed, 
and I was subjected to fiery trials. 

“‘T was rudely pushed into the fire, twisted, 
beaten, and ground. Then the polishing came, 
and I did think I would be rubbed-to a shadow. 
They said the steel must be tempered, whatever 
that is; but, instead of improving my temper, 
they made it worse, for, when a man lifted me 
up, I snapped at him and cut his finger. But 
I was sorry afterward, and decided to do my 
best; for, if man could not see and know all that 
was in me, God saw, and he always expects our 
best. 

“The young man that ground and polished 
me was so thin and weak looking it made me 
feel sad. They said he was dying with con- 
sumption, as those who had to finish and grind 
scissors seldom lived’ to be over thirty. Fine 
particles of dust and steel gathered in their 
lungs and caused death. 

‘Well, I. was bought by the kind lady who 
lives here. She took good care of me, and that 
is why I came to last so long. But I must tell 
you what has happened since I saw you last. 

‘*T was on the window-ledge while my mistress 
was at work, and in some unaccountable way 
she pushed me off without noticing it, and 

down! down! down! I fell in the flower-bed, 

at last reaching the earth. Here I lay for days. 
The rain came down in torrents, the wind blew 
hard, and I was chilled through and through. 
I thought I could bear my troubles alone, but 
soon found it was better to have friends help 
me. : 

‘¢The little flowers whispered, ‘We will cover 

- you with our bright heads, then you will not 
feel cold.’ The little blades of grass said, 
‘We will shelter you from the storm.’ Then 
the great sun came out bright and warm, and he 

- said, ‘I will help you, too.’ His great bright 
rays rested on my shiny coat that was beginning 
to get rusty, and reflected a light which a little 
girl saw. She reached in among’ the flowers 
and lifted me up and carried me into the house. 
Now I am just as useful as in earlier days. 

_ I have passed through many hands,—the kind 
and gentle, the coarse and rough, the sad and 

lonely, the bright and cheerful. But, taking 
it as a whole, this is a very nice place to be in, 
and one is respected and loved just as much, 

_ whether rich or poor, if the true metal is found 

_ in them. 

‘Good-bye, Mrs. Linen Thread! My time 
is now up, and I must be about my business; 

' but I hope some day we may meet again.” 

“Thank you, Mr. Scissors! You have done 

me good, and, as long as I am here, I will never 
complain again about common folks,’ replied 
Mrs. Linen Thread. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
POEMS FOR FLOWER SUNDAY OR 
CHILDREN’S DAY. 


BY ANNIE LEWIS PINFOLD. 


(The following poems will be found useful for 
_ those Sunday Schools planning services for Flower 
Sunday or Children’s Day.) 


Exercise ror Inrant Cuass. 


Ast child, with a dish of wheat. 
~~ Many little grains of wheat 
Make the sweet, white loaf we eat. 


| 2d child, with handful of green grass. 
Little grass blades everywhere 
Rope the earth in garments fair. 


3d child, dish of sand. 


Little grains of clean, hard sand 
Form the ocean’s silvery strand. 


4th child, packets of seeds, 


Tiny seeds, in fertile field, 
Will abundant harvest yield. 


5th child, tumbler of water. 


Little drops by sunshine kissed 
Make a rainbow in the mist. 


6th child, piece of needle-work. 


Take small stitches, one by one; 
Soon the longest seam is done. 


7th child, bunch of apple blossoms. 


Little blossoms first must grow 
Ere the ruddy apples glow. 


8th child, points to other children. 


Little children, full of mirth, 
How they brighten all the earth! 


All in concert. 


Little things do not despise, 
Though to you, so large and wise, 
Tiny ‘‘tots” we all may seem; 
Watch us well, for, ere you dream, 
We'll be Big Folks just like you. 


SUMMER-TIME. 


Golden days of Summer-time; 

We give them joyous greeting 

And welcome them with glad refrains, 
Those radiant hours so fleeting. 
Again we roam o’er verdant fields, 
Bedecked with bright-hued flowers, 
Or seek the treasures hidden far 
Amid the forest bowers. 


Sing praise and thanks to God above 
For all the summer’s glory, 

His ceaseless bounty and His love. 
Oh, tell the wondrous story. 


Happy day in Summer-time, 
When with our sweetest praises, 
Our floral offerings here we bring, 
The buttercups and daisies, 
With all the flowers of the field, 
Like stars in beauty shining, 

So freely scattered by His hand, 
Our garlands now entwining. 


Sing praise and thanks, etc. 


May all the days of Summer-time, 
So full of rarest pleasures, 

Leave naught of sorrow or regret 
When ripening harvest treasures 
Tell of the days of sunshine past 
And hours of true endeavor; 

Let only mem’ries sweet and fair 
Be ours to keep forever. 


Sing praise and thanks, etc. 


MESSAGE OF THE BROOK. 
(Exercisp ror THREE GIRLS.) 


1st girl speaks. 
Away in the heart of the forest 
A sparkling rivulet flows; 
And all the day long as it hurries along 
It murmurs a song of a purpose strong; 
No silence or rest it knows. 


All sing or recite. 


**On, ever on,” sings the brooklet, 
‘Though rough may the pathway be; 

With a kindly deed and a merry song 

I can brighten the world as I hasten along 
On my way to the boundless sea.” 


2d girl speaks. 


What matter though storm clouds may lower, 
And the cold north winds may blow, 

Spite of winter’s chill we can hear it still; 

Sweet as wood-bird’s trill is the song of the rill 
"Neath its bondage of ice and snow. 


All sing or recite. 


On, ever on, like the brooklet, 
Whether skies are gray or blue; 
For a happy heart and a song of cheer 
Will brighten a day that is dark and drear; 
It’s a work that we all can do. 


3d girl speaks. 


Our aim, like the brook’s, must be onward 
Till we reach the jasper sea. 

The way is clear; while we journey here 

We can know no fear, for the Master dear 
Will our guide and our helper be. 


All sing or recite. 


Sing, always sing, like the brooklet, 
Sing of the Father’s love. 
With a friendly word and a sunny smile 
We can shorten many a weary mile 
On the road to the Home above. 


LITTLE SUNBEAMS. 


Single speaker. 


When storm clouds o’er us hover 
And make a gloomy day, 

The darkness oft is scattered 
By just one tiny ray 

That through a rift is shining 
Down on the earth below, 

A message sent from heaven 
To cheer us by its glow. 


All in concert: 


Like dear little sunbeams, we’ll brighten 
The world by our deeds of love, 

And guide by our brave, steady shining 
To the Home-land that waits us above. 


If only one brave sunbeam 
Can do so much to cheer 
A land that’s wrapped in shadow 
By clouds so dark and drear, 
We, in God’s glory sharing, 
Much more can do to bless 
When we reflect His goodness, 
The Sun of Righteousness. 


Allin concert: Like dear little sunbeams, etc. 


There’s need for all our shining, 
Each ray has work to do; 

Sad hearts want warmth and sunlight 
Their courage to renew. 

So, till the clouds and shadows 

_ Of earth mists disappear, 

We'll try to gild the tear-drops 

And make the rainbow dear. 


Allin concert: Like dear little sunbeams, etc. 


OTHING but harmony, honest industry, 
and frugality are necessary to make 
us a great nation.—George Washington, 
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For Every Other Sunday. 
WISHING BACK AGAIN. 


” 


BY “JAC’’? LOWELL. 


Oncs I had a dream of wishin’, 
Ev’ry thing I wished for came. 

First I wished I was a hunter 
In the woods, with lots of game; 

But the gun and game grew heavy, 
So I wished I was a bird, 

Flyin’ through the trees and singin 
Sweetest songs you ever heard. 

Soon as I was dressed in feathers, 
Hoppin’ ’round in fun and joy, 

*Long there came a cruel hunter, 
So I wished I was a boy! 


Then I wished I was a fairy 
Livin’ in the forest glen; 
But a goblin came and scared me, 
So I had to wish again. 
Wished I was a Teddy Roosevelt, 
Smart and famous as can be, 
But, as soon as I became one, 
Oh, the troubles I could see! 
Bills, canals, and stocks and spellin 
Seemed to spoil my fun and joy, 
So I wished the best of all things, 
Just to be myself,—a boy! 


? 


EDITOR’S CHAIR. 


Tue editor wishes to call attention to the 
poems on page 151. They were obtained par- 
ticularly for this number of Every Other Sunday 
and ought to serve Sunday Schools who intend 
to have exercises on Flower Sunday or Chil- 
dren’s day. 

And once more, do not forget to follow Miss 
Brown as she takes up the different parables, 
this time “The Tares.” There will be ten in all 
of these articles. It is always safe for an editor 
to say that he does not necessarily endorse what 
contributors may say on points of belief or 
Scriptural passages. There is a great latitude 
in such matters where honest differences can 
exist. Miss Brown is aiming to give not only 
a general understanding of these sermons in 
simile, but also, here and there, her own par- 
ticular interpretation. In any case they will 
be found profitable reading. 

Appropriate’ to this May number there are 
poetry and prose in the different columns, en- 
forcing the lessons of Memorial Day, Children’s 
Day, May song and bloom, and Remembrance 
commemorations, 

This composition printed below is too good 
to omit, so the Editor thinks, though he finds 
crowded space. It was written by a boy ten 
years old, competing with a brother and sister 
for a home prize. As one person has already 
said, “An intelligent reader will discover, be- 
tween the lines, the kind of home to which the 
boy belongs, and also the kind of teaching which 
prevails in his Sunday School.” 

“A Sunday School is a place of worship, where 
children may go (providing the parents are will- 
ing) and learn of God, the different kinds of 
religion of the world, and also the religions of 
different countries and their likenesses. 

To find how these religions grew it is necessary 
to go back to the primitive man. Myths also 
have to be told in order to fully understand how 
religions grew. 

Some people think a Sunday School is a place 
where you can go to wear your best clothes and 
be a good pastime. The Sunday School is a 
school to learn how, after a while, all people 
will be of one religion. It is also a place where 
you learn how to worship God in the way we 
think best.” 


HOME STUDY CLUB. 


HOLIDAYS. f 


1. Name the days that are recognized by the 
United States Congress as legal holidays. 

2. What is meant by the term “legal holi- 
day”? 

3. When is Flag Day? When was it first 
observed? 

4. What great holiday in May is observed by 
England and her colonies? 

5. Which of the legal holidays in Massachu- 
setts is peculiar to that State? 

6. What holiday in France is observed in a 
similar manner to our Fourth of July? 

7. How many States do not recognize New 
Year’s Day as a legal holiday? Name them. 


Answers ; 
To Questions published April 21, 1907. 

1. No authoritative tradition, although the 
habit of playing foolish tricks at this time of the 
year is observed in all parts of the world. 

2. April 19, 1775. Battle of Concord and 
Lexington. 

_8. Primrose Day. The anniversary of D’Is- 
raeli’s death: 

4. Washington Irving. 

5. Firing on Fort Sumter, April 12, 1861, by 
Confederate army. 

General Anderson hoisted the same flag over 


"the fort that he had taken down four years 


earlier. ; 

6. Assassination of Abraham Lincoln. 

7. Thomas Jefferson, James Monroe, James 
Buchanan, Ulysses 8S. Grant. 


MEMORIAL DAY. 


SLEEP, comrades, sleep and rest 

On this Field of the Grounded Arms, 
Where foes no more molest, 

Nor sentry’s shot alarms! 


Ye have slept on the ground before, 
And started to your feet 

At the cannon’s sudden roar, 
Or the drum’s redoubling beat. 


All is repose and peace, 
Untrampled lies the sod; 

The shouts of battle cease, 
It is the Truce of God! 


Rest, comrades, rest and sleep! 
The thoughts of men shall be 

As sentinels to keep ; 
Your rest from danger free. 


Your silent tents of green 
We deck with fragrant flowers; 
Yours has the suffering been, 
The memory shall be ours. 
H. W. Loneretiow. 


LETTER-BOx. 


Asupy, Mass. 
Dear Editor,—It took me half an hour to work 
out the Enigmas XVIII. and XIX., but I got 
them after a while. I have found it very interest- 
ing to solve and form puzzles, so I have formed 

two which I send you. 
Yours truly, 
Emit Marrson. 


Witmineton, Det, 
Dear Editor,—I have studied out the Enigmas 
in the Every Other Sunday, April 21, 1907, and 
send you the answers. I have enjoyed them very 


much, and also the stories and poems. I also 
send an Enigma which I made, and hope you like it. 
Yours truly, ~ 


Everett H, Sresere, 


Ar.Lineton, Mass. 
Dear Editor,—I have guessed the answers to a 
number of the Enigmas, but have not sent them in, — 
I thought I would send them this time, so you will 
find my answers inside. ; 
Hoping my answers are right, I am, 
Yours truly, A 

Mrrtam STEVENS. 


ENIGMA XXI._ 


I am composed of 11 letters. 

My 9, 2, 4, 4, 5, 6, 11, is to hitch something to- 
gether. /_ 

My 1, 2, 11, is a name for a small bed. 

My 7, 2, 3, is an amount of coal. 

My 4, 2, 3, 5, means there isn’t any. 

My 4, 2, 10, 3, is a name. 

My 11, 8, 3, is a metal. 

My whole is a State. ’ 
Exuiwoop M. Trnuson, — 


ENIGMA XXII. 


I am composed of 12 letters. 

My 5, 7, 8, is a weight. 

My 9, 10, 6, 2, 11, is an adjective. 

My 12, 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, is to take a choice. 

My whole are important days of the year. 
Everert H. SreBere, 


SQUARE WORD. — 


My first is two less.one. 
My second is an adverb. 
My third is a female sheep. : 
Emm Marrson. 


RIDDLE. 


On sunshiny days I go with you to and from 
school: sometimes I follow you and sometimes 
run ahead. Occasionally, I take a moonlight wall 
with you. Perhaps you are afraid of me: some peo 
ple are. But I am very harmless, for I am as 
as’ air, Besides, I am your most devoted sla 
always doing your slightest bidding. Sometin 
I look very much like you, and at other times there 
is scarcely any resemblance between us. — 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES IN NO. 17. 


Entema XVIII.—The Lady of Shalott. 
Eniema XIX.—Patriot’s Day. : . 
CHarapre.—Ability. — : \ 


It is not necessary for the Editor to spec 
who have sent answers to puzzles, for the lett 
at the opening of this department tell the, sto! 
The answers received were correct, all of the 
We like to know that our friends enjoy the Enigm 
somuch. The other puzzle made by Emil Matts 
will be printed in the next issue of our paper. 


EVERY OTHER SUNDAY. — 
Ray. Epwarp A. Horton, Epiror, ; 
(4 BI-WEEKLY). 

The uniform subscription price of Every Or! 
SunpAy is forty cents a year; but subscribers resid: 
ing in the Boston postal district must send 
cents additional for postage. All members of Sur 
day Schools who subscribe for the paper will 1 
ceive their copies in the package sent to thi 
schools. Twenty-two numbers constitute a volun 
Publication is suspended in July and August. ¥ 
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